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of the Party, however, was suspicious of any proposal
which did not enfranchise all women, and demanded
complete adult suffrage, lest a partial measure should
merely increase the Conservative vote. In 1907, however,
when a resolution in this sense was carried at the Belfast-
Conference, Hardie, then Parliamentary Chairman of
the Party, threatened to resign. Later in the same year,
he sent a telegram of sympathy to some imprisoned
militant suffragettes. To militancy MacDonald, with
his deep, instinctive hatred of all violence, was inflexibly
opposed. He recognised it at once as a threat to Parlia-
ment itself; and there was trouble at the I. L. P. Conference
that Easter. By 1911 (for this theme may as well be
pursued here to its conclusion) George Lansbury was
fervently supporting the militants, in the House.

To J. Bruce Glasier.                                      ist Nov., 1911.

. . . The Lansbury antics are becoming so comical that, in
the House of Commons at any rate, they have ceased to be
serious, but I suppose they will continue to influence some
of our people for some time. . . .

In 1912 Lansbury resigned his seat for Bow and Bromley,
to re-contest it as a champion of militancy, preceding
this quixotic gesture with a circular to the branches of
the Labour Party, which urged them to agitate against
its official policy. His candidature was disavowed by
both the I.L.P. and the Labour Party, and the Labour
Executive forbade members to assist him. In spite of
which, Keir Hardie and Snowden, who had promised
help before the ban was pronounced, persisted in going
down to speak for him. MacDonald (who was Chairman
at this time) detested indiscipline, and for a while there
was considerable tension. Though he was a convinced
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